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THE CHLAMYPHORUS TRUNCATUS. 


a 








Taz Chlamyphorus Truncatus, or Pechichiago, is a 
little animal belonging to the order edentata—an order 
which includes mammalia destitute of incisor teeth, and 
sometimes of teeth altogether. The first detailed ac- 
count we have of the chlamyphorus is given by Dr. 
Harlan, professor of comparative anatomy to the 
Philadelphia Museum ; who, however, had only the 
opportunity of examining an imperfect specimen. 

The animal is a native of Chili, where, like a mole, 
it burrows in the rich soil of the valleys, living for the 
most part underground, in quiet seclusion. Concealed 
in its subterranean retreats, it is regarded by the natives 
asa curiosity ; and, indeed, independent of its being hid- 


| den from observation, as it seldom visits the surface, at 


least during the light of day, it appears to be extremely 
rare. Its food, so far as we are assured by its dentition 
and the imperfect accounts received respecting its habits, 
is insectivorous, and doubtless consists of such as like 
itself inhabiting the soil beneath the surface, become 
the objects of its pursuit without calling it from its 
obscurity. Night is most probably the season of its 
activity, and of its unfrequent visits to the “ upper 
world,”” 

Few animals with which we are acquainted are better 
qualified for a subterranean mode of life, or better 
furnished with the means of “ progressing” through 
the soil, or forming galleries and chambers, The top_ 
of the head, and the whole of the upper surface of 
the body, are covered with a thin shell of a consistence 
between horn and leather, divided, by intersecting fur 
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rows, into a series of bands or strips, each strip being 
itself made up of fifteen or twenty plates of a square 
form, except on the head, which is covered with a single 
plate composed of a mosaic-work of rounded and irre- 
gular portions. This horny covering or shield is not 
fixed by the whole of its inferior surface to the integu- 
ments beneath, as is the case with the armadillo, but 
merely rests on the back, free throughout, “ excepting 
along the spine of the back and top of the head ; being 
attached to the back, immediately above the spine, by 
a loose cuticular production, and by two remarkeble 
bony processes on the top of the os frontis (bone of 
forehead), by means of two large plates which are 
nearly incorporated with the bone beneath; but for 
this attachment, and the tail being firmly curved be- 
neath the belly, the covering would be very easily 
detached.” The extremity of the tail is formed like a 
paddle. ‘The whole surface of the body is covered 
with fine silk-like hair, (of a delicate straw colour,) 
longer and finer than that of the mole, but not so 
thick. The anterior of the chest is large, full, and 
strong; the anterior extremities short, clumsy, and 
powerful.” The hand, which is amazingly thick and 
compact, is furnished with five powerful but compressed 
nails, which, arranged together in their natural situa- 
tion, constitute one of the most efficient scrapers or 
shovels »: ‘ch can be possibly imagined; and expressly 
adapted for progression under ground, but in an equal 
ratio ill-fitted for celerity on the surface. The hind 
legs are comparatively weak, the feet being long and 
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somewhat resembling the human; the toes are fur- 
nished with small flattened nails. Sight is but a second- 
rate sense, as it regards its importance in the economy 
of an animal living in darkness beneath the ground ; 
—the organs of vision, therefore, are almost as little 
developed as in the mole, being very minute, and 
buried in the long silky fur; by which the circular ori- 
fices of the ears are also equally concealed. The head 
is almost conical in its figure, going off from a broad 
base to a pointed snout, furnished with an enlarged 
cartilage, as in the hog, and doubtless for the same 
pu of grubbing and burrowing for food. In ac- 
cordance with the details of external configuration the 
skeleton is equally indicative of the creature's habits, 
The skull is firm, and prevented from being pressed 
upon by the shield, which rests on two solid projections, 
as seen in the annexed sketch. The bones of the fore 
limbs are thick, short, and angular; the scapule broad 
and strong; the ribs thick, and capable of resisting 
great pressure. The hip-bones are of singular construc- 
tion, and admirably formed for protecting the in- 
ternal organs from injury, Such is an outline of the 
structure and habits of the chlamyphorus, an animal 
which, though bearing in some points a close analogy 
both to the mole and the armadillo, yet possesses cha- 
racters so exclusively its own, as to render it one of the 
most interesting and remarkable of modern discoveries 
in zoology. Of this rare animal two specimens alon-> 
exist, one in the Museum of Philadelphia, the other, 
whose skeleton is perfect, in the Museum of the Zoo 
logical Society of London. 
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(Skull of Chlamyphorus, two-thirds of the natura: size. 





CASPAR HAUSER.—No. IL. 
(Continued from No, 118.] 
As soon as it was discovered that Caspar Hauser was 
no other than a grown infant, who had yet to learn to 
speak, act, and observe, he was removed to that part of 
the prison tower in which the keeper and his family 
resided. In this situation his education began, and his 
first tutor was the gaoler’s son, a little boy who was 
eleven years old. He became greatly attached to 
Caspar; and the natural pride of superior knowledge 
made it a delightful task to him to teach a robust 
youth, so much his senior, how to speak. The burgo- 
master of Nuremburg and Professor Daumer soon 
interested themselves in Caspar’s education. To the 
house of the burgomaster he was taken almost daily for 
the purpose of instruction, and he was finally consigned 
altogether to the care of the professor. This change 
was chiefly effected by the representations of the writer of 
the work from which our account is taken, who visited 
Caspar about a month after he was first found, and 
who became convinced that he would either die of a 
nervous fever or be visited with some attack of insanity 
or idiocy if some change were not made in his situation : 
for it was manifest that the unaccustomed impressions 
of light and the free air,—the strange and often painful 
mingling of various images which continually flowed 
in upon his senses,—the effort to which his mind 
was incessantly stimulated by the thirst for knowledge, 
labouring, as it were, to fasten upon, devour, and 
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absorb into itself whatsoever was new to him (and 
all things were new): all this was more than his feeble 
body, and delicate, yet constantly excited, nerves could 
bear, . Such was the irritability of his frame that what. 
ever forcibly stimulated his curiosity, attracted his atten. 
tion, or which he made a strong effort to comprehend, 
affected him with convulsive spasms, by which his face 
was distorted, and his whole body affected, particularly 
his arm and hand. 

When the writer saw him, his playthings had ceased 
to occupy much of his attention during the day. It 
was merely his evening occupation to pack them away, 
and his morning employment to arrange all his toys in 
@ certain order upon a bench, and to stick to the walls 
with his saliva, which was as tough as glue, sheets of 
coloured pictures, as high as he could reach. Then 
and afterwards, a most surprising and pc cage 
property of this young man was his love of order and 
cleanliness, which he even carried to the extreme of 
pedantry. Of the many hundreds of trifles of which 
his little household consisted, each had its “p ropriate 
place, was properly packed, carefully fo ded, and 
systematically arranged. Uncleanliness, or what he 
considered such, whether in himself or others, was an 
abomination to him. 

When visited by strangers, he showed nothing like 
shyness or timidity: he met them with confidence, and 
seemed to rejoice in their visits. Those whose dresses 
exhibited the most vivid colours or glittering ornaments 
obtained his first attention. hen a person was 
introduced to him by his name and title, Caspar was 
accustomed to go up close to him; regarded him with 
a sharp, staring look; noticed every particular fea- 
ture of his face successively with a penetrating, rapid 
glance; and at the last, collected all the different parts 
of the countenance, which at first he had gathered sepa 
rately, and piece by piece, into one whole, He con 
cluded this ceremony with repeating the name of the 
person exactly as it had been mentioned to him; and 
now he knew that person, and as experience afterwards 
proved, he knew him for ever. 

It is highly interesting to trace the phenomena 
which were exhibited when the physical senses ot 
this young man began gradually to awake from their 
long torpor to the perception of external objects, It 
was not before the lapse of several days that he began 
to notice the striking of the steeple clock, and the 
ringing of the bells. This threw him into the greatest 
astonishment, which at first was expressed only by 
his listening looks, and by the spasmodic motions ot 
his countenance, succeeded by a.stare of benumbed 
meditation. Some weeks afterwards a nuptial proces 
sion passed under his windows with a band of music. 
He suddenly stood listening, motionless as a statue; 
his ears and eyes seemed continually to follow the 
movements of the sounds as they receded more and 
more ; and they had long ceased to be audible to others 
while he still continued immoveably fixed in a listening 
posture, as if unwilling to lose the least vibrations of 
these notes. He was once, at a military parade, placed 
very near to the great regimental drum ; and he was so 
powerfully affected by its first sounds as to be imme- 
diately thrown into convulsions, which rendered his 
instantaneous removal necessary. 

Caspar was remarkable for the extreme susceptibility 
and acuteness of his physical senses until after the 
period when he had been brought to eat meat. The 
following observations appear to refer chiefly to the 
early period of his residence with Professor Daumer :— 
His hearing was exceedingly quick, When taking a 
walk in the fields, he once heard, at a comparatively 
great distance, the footsteps of several persons, and he 
could distinguish these persons from each other by 
their walk, Perceiving, on one occasion, that a blind 
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man evinced greater powers of hearing than himself, 
he observed, that his hearing had formerly been more 
acute; but that, since he began to eat meat, he had 
been unable to distinguish sounds with so much nicety 
as the blind man. 

Nothing made his new mode of life more unpleasant 
to him than the sense of smelling. What to us is 
entirely scentless was not so to him. The most de- 
licate and delightful odours of flowers were felt 
by him as insupportable stenches, which painfully 
affected his nerves. Excepting the smell of bread, and 
of certain condiments used in that to which he had 
been accustomed in his prison, all scents were more or 
less disagreeable to him. When he was once asked 
which of all other smells was most agreeable to him ? 
he answered, “None at all.” His walks and rides 
were thus rendered very unpleasant by leading him near 
to flower-gardens, tobacco-fields, and nut-trees. He 
could distinguish apple, pear, and plum trees from 
each other at a considerable distance by the smell of 
their leaves. The different colouring materials used in 
the painting of walls and furniture, and in the dyeing 
of cloths,—the pigments with which he coloured his 
pictures,—the ink or pencil with which he wrote,—all 
things about him,—produced effects upon his sense of 
smell which were disagreeable or painful to him. The 
opening of a bottle of Champagne was sure to drive 
him from the table, or to make him sick. What we 
call unpleasant smells were perceived by him with 
much less aversion than many of our perfumes. The 
smell of fresh meat was to him the most horrible of all 
smells, 

As to his sight, there existed, in respect to him, no 
twilight, no night, no darkness, This was first noticed 
by remarking that, at night, he stepped every where 
with the greatest confidence, and that, in dark places, he 
always refused a light when it was offered him. In 
twilight he even saw much better than in broad day- 
light. Thus, after sunset, he once read the number of a 
house at the distance of a hundred and eighty paces, 
which, in daylight, he would not have been able to dis- 
tinguish so far off. Towards the close of twilight, he 
once pointed out to his instructor a gnat on a very dis- 
tant ag web. It has been proved, by experiments 
carefully made, that, in a perfectly dark night, he 
could distinguish different dark colours, such as blue 
and green, from each other. M. von Feuerbach relates 
that, recollecting the well-known account given by 
Cheselden of a young man who had become blind 
but a few days after his birth, and was restored to 
sight by a successful operation, he felt desirous of 
instituting a comparison between his perceptions and 
those of Caspar. Tn one of his visits to the tower he 
accordingly directed him to look out of the window, 
which afforded the prospect of a beautiful landscape in 
all the glory of summer. He obeyed; but he im- 
mediately drew back with visible horror, exciaiming, 
“Ugly! ugly !” and then pointing to the white wall of 
his chamber, he said, “ are not ugly.” To the 
question, Why it was ugly? no other reply was made 
but “Ugly! ugly!” M. von Feuerbach, however, pre- 
served t incident in his ; and, on a future 
occasion, when Caspar’s mind much advanced in 
cultivation, he took occasion to recall the circumstance 
to his recollection. He replied, “ Indeed, what I then 
saw was very ugly; for when I looked at the window, 
it always appeared to me as if a window-shutter had 
been placed close before my eyes, upon which a wall- 
painter had spattered the contents of his different 
brushes, filled with white, blue, green, yellow, and red 
paint, all mingled together. Single things, as I now 
see things, I could not at that time recognize and dis- 
tinguish from each other. This was shocking to look 
at; and, besides, it made me feel anxious and uncesy, 
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because it appeared to me as if my window had been 
closed up with this party-coloured shutter, in order to 
prevent me from lesion out into the open air. That 
what I then saw were fields, hills, and houses; that 
many things which at that time appeared to me much 
larger were, in fact, much smaller, while many other 
things that appeared smaller were, in reality, larger 
than other things,—are facts of which I was afterwards 
convinced by the experience gained during my walks. 
At length I no longer saw anything of the shutter.” 
To other questions, he replied, that in the beginning 
he could not distinguish between what was really round 
or triangular, and what was only painted as round or 
triangular. The men and horses represented on sheets 
of pictures appeared to him precisely as the men and 
horses that were carved on wood ;—but he said that, in 
the packing and unpacking of his things, he had soon 
felt a difference; and that afterwards it had seldom 
—— to him to mistake the one for the other. 

f his astonishing memory, which was as quick as 
it was tenacious, Caspar gave the most striking proofs; 
but its strength declined afterwards precisely in the 
nyt that it was enriched, and as the labour of 

is understanding was increased, 

“ His obedience to all those persons who had acquired 

ternal authority over him was unconditional and 

undless, That the burgomaster or professor had 
said so, was to him a reason for doing or omitting to 
do anything, which was final, and totally exclusive of 
all further questions and considerations. Yet, in his 
opinion, this submission to the authority of others 
referred only to what he was to do or not to do, and it 
had no connexion whatever with his knowing, beliey- 
ing, and judging. Before he could acknowledge any- 
thing to be certain and true, it was necessary that he 
should be convinced; and, indeed, that he should be 
convinced, either by the intuition of his senses, or by 
some reasoning so adapted to his powers of comprehen- 
sion, and to the scanty acquirements of his almost vacant 
mind, as to appear to him to be striking. Whenever 
it was impossible to reach his understanding by any of 
these ways, he did not, indeed, contradict the assertion 
made, but he would leave the matter undecided, until, 
as he used to say, he had learned more. When he was 
told, among other things, of the impending winter, 
and that the roofs of the houses and the streets of the 
city would then be all white,—as white as the walls of 
his chamber,—he said that this would be very pretty, 
but plainly insinuated that he should not believe it 
until he had seen it. The next winter, when the first 
snow fell, he expressed great joy that the streets, the 
roofs, and the trees were now so well painted; and he 
went quickly down into the yard to fetch some of the 
white paint; but he soon ran to his preceptor with all 
his fingers stretched out, crying and bawling out ‘ that 
the white paint had bit his hand.’” 

[To be concluded in No. 120.) 


A WISH. 

Mine be a cot beside the hill, 

A bee-hive's hum shall soothe my ear; 
A willowy brook that turns a mill, - 

With many a fall shall linger near. 
The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch, 

Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 

And share my meal, a welcome guest. 
Around my ivy’d porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 
Aad Lucy at her wheel shall sing, 

In russet gown and apron blue. 
The village church among the trees, 

Where first our marriage vows were givon, 
With merry peels shall swell the breeze, 

And poiat with taper spire to heaven. 
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' [West Front of the Cathedral of Amiens.] 


Tue Cathedral of Amiens has always been accounted 
one of the chief glories of Gothic architecture. It was 
erected at the time when, in France at least, whatever 
might be the case in England, that style had reached 
its highest perfection, namely, the early part of the 
thirteenth century. To this period are to be referred 
all the other greatest works of the same kind in that 
kingdom: among others, the cathedrals of Paris, of 
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Rouen, of Rheims, and of Lyons, the Sainte Chapelle 
at Paris, the church of St. Nicaise at Rheims, and that 
of Notre Dame at Nantes. All these famous structures 
were completed, we believe, a considerable time before 
the close of the thirteenth century, and they were most 
of them begun a few years before or after its com- 
mencement. 


From the extraordinary richness and beauty dis- 
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played in these buildings, nothing of a character similar 
to which, it is contended, was seen in England till 
nearly a hundred years later,—a very powerful argu- 
ment has been deduced in refutation of the notion of 
some writers, that what is called Gothic architecture is 
5 of English origin. So far, it is said, is this from being 
the case that, if the comparative state of the art in the 
two countries at the same date is to be taken as evidence 
of which borrowed it from the cther, it is impossible 
not to admit that France must have been the fore- 
runner and teacher of England. It would appear .that 
the only way in which this argument can be met, is by 
questioning the fact upon which it is founded ; and 
accordingly it has been asserted, that Salisbury and 
other English cathedrals, built in the thirteenth century, 
exhibit as advanced a style as those of the same age in 
France. After all, neither of the theories which make 
the one of these two countries to have borrowed its 
Gothic architecture from the other is altogether free 
from difficulties ; and probably the truer supposition is, 
that both derived the art from some third quarter, or; it 
is even possible, from two perfectly distinct quarters, and 
that it was then carried forward independently in each. 

One of the most able expositions and defences of the 
opinion, that the English Gothic is of French origin, 
is contained in a work entitled, ‘ An Historical Survey 
of the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France, by the Rev. 
G. D. Whittington,’ published in 1809, after the death 
of the author, under the care of the Earl of Aberdeen. 
The views maintained in this work are supported by a 
reference, among other edifices, to the cathedral of 
Amiens, and by an elaborate comparison of it with that 
of Salisbury, which was begun in the same year, and 
also completed nearly within the same space. 

The present is the third cathedral which is recorded 
to have been erected at Amiens, the two former having 


been successively destroyed by fire (the common 
catastrophe of large buildings in those days) in 1019 


and 1218. The zeal of Bishop Evrard, however, who 
presided over the see when the latter of these two 
calamities occurred, did not permit him to lose much 
time in making preparation for the erection of a new 
and more splendid church ; and, after money had been 
collected by every available method for the pious work, 
the building was begun in 1220. It was zealously 
carried on by Evrard and his successors, till, having 
been finished in all its material parts, it was con- 
secrated in 1269, in the time of Bishop Bertrand d’Abbe- 
ville, the fifth from its founder. The ornamental part 
of the work, however, it would appear, continued to be 
carried on for nearly twenty years after this date; and 
the two towers over the west front are stated not 
to have been erected till the following century. There 
are some verses, in old French, inscribed on the pave- 
ment of the nave, which state that the main part of the 
building’ was the work of three successive architects : 
* Maistre Robert de Lusarche, Maistre Thomas de Cor- 
mont, and Maistre Regnault.’ 

The structure is in the customary form of a cross, 
composed of a nave and choir in the one direction and a 
transept in the other. Both the nave and the transept 
are furnished with aisles, and there are double aisles on 
each side of the choir. The following are the principal 
dimensions, as given by Mr. Whittington in French 
feet (each of which contains about 13 English inches) ; 
—length from east to west, 415 feet; length of the 
transept from north to south, 182 feet; breadth of the 
nave with its aisles, 78 feet 9 inches; breadth of the 
transept, 42 feet 9 inches. 

The external appearance of this magnificent building 
presents a striking combination and harmony of bold- 
ness and lightness. The windows are ranged in two 
tiers, and are of so great height and breadth, being 
divided from each other only by narrow buttresses, 
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that, to adopt Mr. Whittingtons expression, no wall, 
properly speaking, is visible anywhere ; the pile is all 
window. The buttresses stand out distinctly from the 
line of the building, and shoot up into pinnacles above 
the commencement of the roof. When Mr. Whitting- 
ton visited Amiens, in 1802 or 1803, the original 
stained glass was still in the windows, and he describes 
its effect as exceedingly beautiful; but later authori- 
ties speak of this ornamental accessory as having been 
now removed. 

The only considerable extent of solid masonry is pre- 
sented by the west front; and this is magnificent tn the 
extreme. Our engraving is taken from an original draw- 
ing by Mr. W. Frome Smallwood, who has delineated 
most of the other representations of continental build- 
ings that have embellished our publication. There are, 
it will be observed, three great entrances, the central one 
of which in particular is of colossal dimensions. The 
entire breadth of the facade exceeds 160 English feet. 
“This front exhibits,” says Mr. Whittington, “ the 
most gorgeous display of statuary; armies of saints, 
prophets, martyrs, and angels, line the door-ways, 
crowd the walls, and swarm round all the pinnacles; 
nothing can be more rich.” The wall is so deep as, in 
each of the doors, to admit of eight parallel rows of 
statues running up and ribbing the arch. The execu- 
tion of many of these figures evinces great talent in 
the artist, and a correctness of taste which we do not 
often find in Gothic statuary. In the south porch there 
are also several fine statues. We give below a copy 
of one representing the Virgin and her Child, which, 
both in outline, expression, attitude, and drapery, 
possesses a simplicity and beauty that would do honour 
to a better school. 








(Virgin and Child, from South Porea.- 

Above the central door is a noble circular or 
madrigal window ; others, similar to which, ornament 
the north and south terminations of the transept. The 
towers over the extremities of the west front are 
each of the height of 210 French, that is, about 230 
English, feet. There is besides g wooden spire over 
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the intersection of the nave and transept; but it does 
not claim much admiration. 

The view on entering the church is in the highest 

degree striking and splendid. Owing to the organ 
being placed over the west end of the nave, the whole 
extent of the interior opens at once on the eye. The 
unusual loftiness of the roof, which is about 145 
English feet from the pavement, adds powerfully to the 
effect. The arches, which unite the rows of columns 
on each side of the nave, are also very high, and 
have a most majestic air. Rows of chapels, rich with 
sculpture and other decorations, display themselves on 
each side, amidst the blaze of light that falls from the 
spacious windows. But the crowning ornament is a 
semi-circular colonnade, penetrated with lancet-shaped 
arches, which terminates the choir, and is of course full 
in view. “The choir,” says Mr. Whittington, “ is 
superb ; it is paved with fine marble, and angels, lean- 
ing forward from every pillar, support the lights; at 
the termination, a mass of clouds, with gold rays burst- 
ing forth, has an exciting effect.” The length of the 
choir is 130 feet (French), and between it and the 
nave there is an interval of 18 feet. The Lady Chapel 
oeyond the choir is 45 feet in length. 

Some of the monumental sculptures are worthy of 
observation—one particularly, in the choir, in which 
there is a representation of a child weeping. There 
are also on each side of the grand entrance the tombs 
of Bishops Evrard and d’Abbeville, the founder and 
finisher of the cathedral, with their figures in brass. 
Among the relics preserved in the choir are shown what 
are called the bones of St. Firmin, the founder of the 
see of Amiens, about whose wra, however, there is a 
good deal of difference among the authorities. Some 
say he lived in the first century; while others assign 
him to the third, or even the fourth. They used also to 
show here the head of John the Baptist, which was 
alleged to have been brought from Constantinople about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. At the Revo- 
lution, the cathedral of Amiens was pillaged of all its 
more valuable ornaments; but the fabric was saved 
from injury by the spirit of the mayor and the inhabi- 
tants, who armed themselves in its defence when it was 
about to be attacked. 


THE BILLS OF MORTALITY. 


Tnest interesting records can be considered only as 
approximations to the truth; for even if we did not 
know previously how unauthentic are the sources from 
which they are compiled, the bills themselves bear upon 
their face the most obvious evidence of their unprofes- 
sional origin. Yet it must be confessed that there has 
been a rapid improvement in them, indicating to a 
certain extent the diffusion of medical. knowledge. 
They no longer tell us, as they formerly did, that some 
persons die planet-struck, or that others are carried off 
by headmouldshot and horseshoehead: and the insertion 
of diseases formerly passed over in silence shows not 
that the diseases are new, but that a little more tact in 
the discrimination of maladies has been communicated 
even to the uneducated. 

The Bills of Mortality are a part of the domestic 
history of the years to which they belong ; and the pre- 
valence of some diseases, such as dysentery and scurvy, 
is an infallible proof of the filth and wretchedness of" 
the population which is swept away by them. It is 
commonly stated by historians that the plague has 
never appeared in London since 1665; and they attri- 
bute its permanent absence to the great fire of the fol- 
lowing year, which, by destroying the city, forced, as it 
were, the citizens to rebuild it in a more salubrious as 
well as a more cummodious style. But, though we do 
not pretend to deny the advantage produced by this 
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the plague did appear after 1665, and in some year 
carried off several hundred persons. ‘This fact can easily 
be ascertained by any one who will take the trouble of 
inspecting the Bills of Mortality for the twelve or fifteen 
years following the Great Plague. Instead, however, 
of dilating on the curious facts with which the of 
Bills are replete, we will content ourselves at present 
with a few observations on the last annual Bill, which 
comprehends the deaths that occurred from the 11th of 
December, 1832, to the 10th of December, 1833. They 
amounted to 26,577, being about 350 less than the 
christenings during the same period. The most fatal 
disease in the list is consumption, which is stated to 
have carried off 4355 persons, This number, though 
large, is smaller in proportion to the total deaths than 
we have been accustomed to expect; for the deaths 
from consumption in London have long been estimated 
at a fourth of the whole, and in some years have ex. 
ceeded this proportion : thus in 1799 they were 1 in 3'8, 
and in 1808 they were 1 in 3°6. Every one knows that 
slight cases of this disease are benefited by a removal 
to a warmer, and especially a more equable, climate 
than our own. Madeira most perfectly answers both 
these conditions, and is consequently the fittest residence 
for phthisical patients. Some places, which were long 
but undeservedly recommended, such as Montpelier and 
Marseilles, are extremely inferior to many warm and 
sheltered spots in England; for example, Torquay in 
Devonshire and Hastings in Sussex. 

Age and debility are said to have carried off 2952 
persons. This is always the most inaccurate iter in 
the Bills; for although debility accompanies the majo- 
rity of serious diseases, it can scarcely ever be fatal of 
itself: and the number of those who die of old age 
merely, that is, of a gradual decay of the vital powers, 
without any special disorder of a single organ, is so 
small, that 52 would be much nearer the mark than 
2952. Two thousand one hundred and forty deaths 
are ascribed to convulsions ; these occur most frequently 
in young children, and hardly ever take place without 
some important derangement of a principal organ, as 
the brain or alimentary canal. Dr. Darwin supposed, 
with great ingenuity, that convulsions are not a disease, 
but a natural effort to relieve disease by getting rid of 
an accumulation of nervous irritability. 

Asthma is stated to have destroyed 1265 ; but though, 
strictly speaking, this term can only be applied to diffi- 
culty of breathing occurring in paroxysms, in ordinary 
language it is used for almost any chronic disease at- 
tended with short breath; no confidence, therefore, can 
be placed in the Bills in this particular. One thousand 
one hundred and fifty deaths are ascribed to cholera, 
It is probable that many of those attributed to inflam- 
mation (2607 in number), as well as to inflammation 
of the bowels and stomach (499 in number), were in 
reality caused by the Asiatic cholera. Only 574 deaths 
are set down to small-pox, a disease which, forty years 
since, destroyed between 4 and 5000 annually in London. 
It has been the fashion of late to talk with great distrust 
of vaccination, as if it had become an exceedingly 
dubious preventive ; but to what can the diminished 
mortality be attributed, excepting to the cow-pox? 
Two things, however, may be conceded: first, that re- 
vaccination, as it never can be injurious, so it may often 
be commendable ; and secondly, that it would be desi- 
rable to obtain a fresh supply of matter from the cow, 
as it is highly probable that the virus may have been 
weakened by its transmission through a host of human 
beings. This experiment appears to have been tried 
with success by Mr. Macpherson, at Moorshedabad in 
Bengal, in the autumn of 1832. The symptomatic 
fever was more violent than usual, and the natives in 
consequence felt more confidence in the efficacy of this 
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tery, and four to. hydrophobia ; the former disease once 
carried off its thousands in this town, while the latter, 
though very rare, might be supposed to be exceedingly 
common, from the fear with which it inspires many 
sensible persons. M. Buisson has lately stated to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in Paris, that he has dis- 
covered a cure for hydrophobia. It consists in the use 
of the vapour-bath, which he has tried in numerous 
instances, and with only one failure. It remains to be 
seen if his remedy will succeed in the hands of other 
practitioners. Five deaths are recorded to have taken 
place from excessive drinking ; but this is merely a list 
of those sots whom liquor deprived of life immediately 
after having bereft them of their senses; for, if the 
truth were known, half the cases put down to dropsy, 
diseased liver, &c., might be fairly charged to gin, 





THE INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA, 


Tur Indians of California may, without injustice, be 
classed lower in the scale of mankind even than the 
Esquimaux. Equally inanimate and filthy in habit, they 
do not possess that ingenuity and perseverance which 
their northern neighbours can boast; sullen and lazy, 
they only rouse themselves when pressed by want; and 
in the settlements of the missionaries, called Missions, 
where the cravings of hunger and thirst are satisfied, 
coercion alone goads them on to labour. 

The men are large but not muscular, nor of a 
manly appearance ; their complexion is very dark, and 
their features partake of the negro cast; the hair is 
long, but not coarse. The women are also large, their 
limbs and features regular, but not handsome: they 
perform all the household work, and are quite slaves 
to the other sex. Both sexes tattoo, but without any 
regular design in the marks on the skin ; they perforate 
the lobes of the ears, and wear in them pieces of wood 
four tq six inches in length, ornamented with feathers ; 
their head-dresses and waist-belts are also adorned with 
decorated wood and pieces of bone, teeth of animals, and 
mother-of-pearl, They use no pottery, or earthenware, 
but work baskets so close as to contain fluids. Bows 
and arrows are their only weapons ;—they are of fir, and 
slightly made ; but, to give toughness to the bow, which 
is about three feet in length, the back part of it is 
strengthened with a glutinous composition of deer- 
sinews. The arrows are about the same length, very 
slender, and armed at the points with small pieces 
of flint jagged at the edges. 

The use of the temisca/, or vapour-bath, of which they 
are passionately fond, is peculiar to this part of North 
America, It consists of a structure of mud, the floor of 
which is sunk from four to five feet below the surface 
of the earth, of a circular form, about fifteen or 
eighteen feet in diamefer. Besides the entrance, which 
is provided with a short passage to check the too ready 
admission of the external air, there is a small orifice in 
the top to allow of the escape of the smoke from a fire 
kindled in the centre of the temiscal. Around this fire, 
and with their feet towards it, the Indians lie wrapped 
in their thick woollen blankets, and continue so till the 
whole frame is reduced to a nervous debility by ex- 
cessive perspiration : in this state they quit their warm re- 
treat, and plunge themselves into a stream of cold water, 
near which they are careful always to place their temiscal. 

The Indians pay their adorations to an evil spirit, 
who is supposed to preside over every thing, and whose 
aapiconee they wish to avert by worship. This spirit 
is believed to be supreme, and unassisted in his office 


by any inferior agents. They have a full conviction of 
a future existence, and expect to enjoy happiness after 
this life in some delightful island in the sky, which 
happiness, being measured by their present ideas, con- 
sists in seusual gratification, Immediately after the 
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breath has left the body, the corpse is burned without 
removing it from the spot; and, as their huts are not 
of laborious structure, they share in the conflagration. 

The number of petty tribes is almost countless; and, 
what is singular, almost every tribe speaks a language, 
or perhaps dialect, which is not understood by the rest. 
Some dialects have the harsh sound of the Esquimaax, 
the words generally terminating in ak, ik, uk; while 
others are soft and full of vowels. 

Their huts are formed of stakes driven into the 
ground, generally circular, and thatched with straw ; 
facility of construction being desirable, on account of 
the tribes frequently changing their stations. From 
the vermin which abound in these rude dwellings, it 
becomes necessary to fire them occasionally. Although 
the country is overrun with horses, the Indians make 
no use of them, 


THE VILLAGE OF BROEK. 
[From a Correspondent. ]} 

TueEnre is one particular village in Holland (where all 
villages and towns are very clean) remarkable even in 
that country for its excessive cleanliness, and for some 
other striking peculiarities ;—this is Broek, which is 
situated at the distance of a pleasant morning’s excur- 
sion from Amsterdam. Although so near to that great 
city, it does not appear that it has been often visited by 
foreign travellers, I went there, however, and though 
I met with little I could recommend to the unqualified 
imitation of Englishmen, I was so much pleased with 
the strange novelty that reigned throughout the place, 
that I would point it out to all future tourists who 
may have a few hours to spare; and think a brief 
description of it may possess some general interest. 

The journey from Amsterdam is, as is so usual in 
Holland, an amusing alternation of land and water 
conveyance. Starting from the city, I crossed its port, 
and then, after riding a little on terra firma, embarked 
on the new grand canal, which the industrious-spirited 
Dutch finished not long ago, after prodigious labour 
and expense. I was conveyed along this great canal 
(cut in order to render the navigation from a part of the 
Zuyder Zee to the port of Amsterdam at once more 
speedy and safe) for somewhat more than half an hour, 
when I again set foot on dry land, at a little village 
curiously built along one of the banks of the said canal. 

From this village, a truly Dutch scene presented 
itself: there was a very wide expanse of pasture-land of 
the most vivid green,—even greener, I should say, than 
our fields in England or Ireland,—and as flat, in every 
part, as a billiard table. Smaller canals, ditches, and 
here and there lakes or large pools, where several of 
these threads of water seemed brought to a head, tra- 
versed or broke this even ground. The colour of all 
this inland water, which for the most part is salt or 
brackish, was a dull olive-green, Numerous herds of 
the finest and fattest cattle I ever beheld roamed over 
these wide pastures, 

Not many years ago, the.whole of this rich plain was 
laid under water. The villages and communes, among 
whom it was divided, could not, unfortunately, agree as 
to the proportion of money and labour to be paid by 
each towards the repair of a great dike or embankment, 
which protected them all equally from inundation. The 
dispute was maintained so obstinately by all parties, 
that recourse was had to law; and, while advocates 
were debating, the sea, becoming impatient, entered 
without further ceremony, and put an end to the suit, 
by demolishing the dike altogether, and rolling its 
waves over an immense extent of rich pasture. The 
damage thus sustained was enormous. The embank- 
ment, which had only required repairing, was now to be 
raised anew; but, with true Dutch perseverance, it 
was raised, The plain was recovered, and now the 





asture it produces is said to be much finer than ever. 

t is recorded, to the honour of the inhabitants of the 
village of Broek, who were among the sufferers, that, 
at this period of calamity, when all their neighbours 
required and received assistance from government, or 
from subscriptions made by the public on their behalf, 
they (the people of Broek), in consequence of their 
superior industry and economy, stdod in no need of any 
such aid, and had the spirit to reject it when it was 
offered them. They even did more than this; for they 
contributed, with their own funds, to the collection 
made throughout the kingdom of Holland for the 
benefit of those whose grounds had been inundated. 

To continue my journey :—at the village on the grand 
canal, where I landed, I was offered the conveyance of 
a carriage to Broek ; but finding that the distance was 
short, I preferred walking. In little more than an hour 
I reached a collection of the cleanest and most brightly- 
coloured houses that eye can behold. They were not 
crowded together, but stood at considerable distances 
from each other, with gardens, flowering orchards, and 
walks between them. At least two-thirds of these 
houses were scattered round a small lake, the colour of 
whose waters was the same dull olive green I have 
already mentioned. This was Broek. From the open 
manner in which the village is built, it looks much 
larger, and a place of greater population, than it is in 
reality. On inquiry, I found that it did not contain 
more than 500 inhabitants. -_ ’ 

On entering what seemed the principal: street, (if) 
street if might be called,) which was a prolongation of 
the mathematically straight -road; with a sleepy canal 
on one‘side of it, by which I had come, I° found the 
ground not macadamized or paved with trotéoirs on 
either side as in England, but covered all over with 
fine, polished stones, and bricks of differerit colours 
laid almost with the regularity and neatness of mosaic, 
and kept clean and bright by constant manual labour. 
But how shall I describe the houses? . To have an idea 
of them, you must fancy a group of children’s doll- 
houses, ‘span new, without a spot of soil-upon them, 
—clean and bright as they came from the toy-maker’s 
hands ;—and ‘(if you can) imagine these dilated to full 
size, inhabited by men, women and children, arid sur- 
rounded by gardens, groves and canals. :‘ Each house is 
painted externally with various and bright colours that are 
renewed once every year at least, and the roof is covered 
with varnished tiles as lucid as mirrors. _ Before each 
house there is a small space, corresponding to the little 
railed-in garden so commonly found in front of houses 
in England; but at Broek this space is not filled with 
green turf, and plants or flowers, but is occupied by a 
pavement, composed of variously coloured stones and 
flints, which are so disposed as to represent in mosaic 
shrubs, flowers, and other natural objects, Something 
of this sort of mosaic is found in the ruins of the 
ancient city of Pompeii, but in the courts, and within 
the walls of the houses ;—here, however, it is fairly in 
the streets. Nor is this all: beside the door of ‘each 
house at Broek there are seats made of beautiful foreign 
woods, and finished as elaborately as our drawing-room 
furniture. The street doors, the window frames, the 
eaves, are all made of similar materials and equally well 
finished. The mosaic pavement in front of the house, the 
seats, the doors, and the other objects exposed externally, 
are most carefully washed and polished every day. At the 
threshold of the house, the visiter finds a pair of slippers 
to replace the boots or shoes he may have worn in 
coming, and which might soil the spotless purity that 
reigns within. It is related with satisfaction of the 
late Emperor Alexander of Russia, that when, out of 
curiosity, he visited Broek, he readily complied with the 
custom of the place and took off his boots before he 
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The floor of the rooms is generally inlaid with black 
and yellow marble, so placed as to vary the colour, 
The principal apartment is almost always ornamented 
with sculpture in low relief. But it is when you 
descend from what might be considered mere state 
rooms, or apartments kept exclusively for show, or 
grand occasions, and when you examine the common 
sitting-room, the bed-chamber, the kitchen, the scullery, 
the dairy, the stable, that the marvellous, and, indeed, 
over-scrupulous neatness and cleanliness of the people 
of Broek strike you with their full force. ‘To make use 
of a common expression, you might, indeed, eat your 
dinner off any part of either of those places. Where. 
ever I turned my eye in them I saw nothing buat 
was clean, bright, and polished as a mahogany table 
or a marble slab. ‘The nicest English kitchen, the 
cleanest English dairy, or stable, would look dingy 
and dirty in comparison. In some instances this over- 
scrupulousness was carried to a degree that appeared 
ridiculous,——at least to me. In the kitchen there was 
a copper lever to turn on warm water to wash dishes, 
&c., which lever was kept as bright as a new halfpenny, 
and the part exposed to the touch of the hand covered 
with a hollowed piece of fine wood. In the stable 
where cows are regularly housed, and curried and rubbed 
down with all the attention we pay to blood horses, or 
to pet riding ponies, the tails of the cows were all 
turned up, and secured to the rafters of the roof by 
means of strings. 

The gardens of these houses abounded with the 
rarest flowers; they were also ornamented with works 
of art, ‘much more singular than tasteful. x I. saw red 
lions, blue tigers, yellow foxes, green hares, white 
crows, grottoes incrusted with shells, Chinese vases, 
moving Mandarins, and other whimsical automata, 
which were evidences of wealth though not of taste, 
The whole appearance of the village of Broek, of its 
houses and accessories, had, in my fancy, much ofa 
Chinese or Japariese character. What I was told of 
the rtiring, exclusive character of the inhabitants also 
seemed to recall those distant parts of the world. ~The 
people of Broek intermarry with one another, and 
rarely with those of any other district. ‘They are little 
disposed to sociability, even among theniselves : and 
seldom give dinrers; or any other ehtertainnients, “I 
must "mention, however, to their"credit, that, unfil 
lately, there was no inn in their village, and that they 
entertained, in their’ private houses, and with great 
hospitality, any stranger that went among them. 
There is now a small inn at Broek where the traveller 
can be accémmodated. To plays, coffee-houses, and 
such places of amusement, they show an aversion. 
Their industry is entirely agricultural, or rather that 
of grazing and rearing cattle. They are sober, steady, 
economical in their habits of life; and, almost without 
an exception, rich. 

But I have yet to mention one of the most extra- 
ordinary customs of the people of Broek. ‘They never 
open the principal apartment of their house, which is the 
most finely furnished, except at the baptism, the marriage, 
and the death of a member of the family ;—at all other 
seasons it is almost hermetically closed, and kept as it 
were sacred. 


What the printing-press did for the mstruction of the 
masses in the fifteenth century, the printing-machine is 
doing in the nineteenth. Each represents an era in the 
diffusion of knowledge ; and each may be taken as a symbol 
of the intellectual character of the age of its employment. 
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